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HISTORY  OF  A TYPICAL  CENTRE,  DAVENPORT,  IA. 

BY  REV.  ARTHUR  M.  JUDY. 


The  Davenport  University  Extension  Centre 
las  been  conducted  for  twelve  years.  The  last 
;wo  years  show  an  attendance  exceeding  the 
iverage  by  at  least  twenty-five  for  each  course. 
Amd  of  these  attendants  a very  large  propor- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  figures  which  follow,  has 
3een  present  at  many  of  the  lectures  and  a con- 
siderable number  at  all,  or  nearly  all.  Here  is  a 
very  strong"  indication  that  University  Extension 
can  achieve  what  its  advocates  have  claimed  was 
possible  for  it  to  achieve  — namely,  to  keep  large 
numbers  of  people  under  high-grade  instruction 
long  after  school  days  have  passed,  and,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  during  all  the  latter  years  of 
active  life.  This  indication  should  not  be  lightly 
regarded.  Possibly  it  foreshadows  the  next  great 
step  in  instruction,  that  is,  viva  voce  instruction 
of  the  mature.  Such  instruction  in  the  field  of 
religion  is  securely  established  ; may  not  the  time 
come  when  it  will  be  equally  well  established  in 
the  field  of  education  ? To  foresee  its  establish- 
ment is  to  conceive  large  effects  upon  the  teacher 
as  well  as  the  taught ; upon  the  university  as 
upon  the  public.  To  sift  and  marshal  knowledge 
and  speculation  so  that  it  shall  command  the  at- 
tention and  the  challenge  of  the  mature,  including 
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many  of  the  strongest  minds  of  the  city,  is 
undertake  a task  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  w 
call  out  something  of  strength,  penetration,  ar 
force  not  before  demanded  of  the  teacher.  T1 
flint  in  the  case  being  harder,  ought  to  strike  o 
a more  brilliant  spark. 

And  what  shall  we  expect  to  be  the  effect  upc 
the  university  when  the  time  arrives  when  a good 
proportion  of  the  mature  in  all  our  towns  begii 
to  call  for  university  lectures  ? 

If  the  call  were  met,  faculties  would  needs  t 
greatly  enlarged  and  materially  altered  in  cha 
acter.  There  is  a future  in  this  thought  wort 
prying  into.  For  the  moment  the  universil 
sends  forth  its  men  to  speak  to  these  mature  me 
and  women,  it  assumes  a share  of  leadership — < 
controversy,  instruction,  and  persuasion  — neve 
before  exercised,  at  least  by  the  modern  colleg 
or  university.  A new  quality  of  work  is  thereb 
cutout  for  it  — a somewhat  new  type  of  workma 
must  be  sent  to  do  it  — not  so  necessarily  i 
capacity  as  in  training. 

As  to  the  influence  which  this  incursion  c 
university  speakers  would  have  upon  the  publi 
culture  and  opinion,  only  the  most  prophetic  in: 
agination  can  discern.  That  it  would  be  exceed 
ingly  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  sweetness  an 
light,  to  those  who  long  for  a day  when  our  opin 
ions  shall  be  based  more  largely  upon  knowledg 
and  our  tastes  be  chastened  and  sobered,  goe 
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thout  saying.  But  it  is  not  the  present  writer’s 
;k  to  prophesy  so  much  as  to  report,  and  to  re- 
rt  upon  our  limited  experience. 

This,  surely,  can  be  reported  of  Davenport, 
it  two  or  three,  might  I not  conservatively  say, 
ir  or  five  hundred  of  us,  have  now  become  ac- 
stomed  to  a style  and  substance  of  lecture  that 
>uld  make  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  listen 
tiently  to  the  popular  sensational  lecture.  We 
ve  learned  to  like  a better  subject,  a quieter 
jatment,  a more  balanced,  critical,  tolerant,  in- 
rmed  presentation.  We  have  learned  to  care 
Dre  for  instruction,  less  for  sensation  ; to  feel 
>t  less,  but  more  wisely. 

And  we  have  been  set  to  read  meatier  books, 
am  not  able  to  give  the  exact  number  of  books 
iued  from  the  traveling  libraries,  but,  as  a rule, 

[ the  books  they  contained  were  given  out  to 
ger  takers.  Moreover,  our  public  library  has 
own  a marked  increase  in  the  number  of  solid 
>oks  issued  — an  increase  clearly  traceable  to 
e influence  of  the  lectures.  And  still  further, 
)t  a few  of  the  best  books  have  been  bought, 
ring  to  the  same  influence.  Nor  should  it  be 
ought  that  this  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
ading  has  stopped  with  the  attendants  upon  the 
ctures ; their  family  and  friends  have  caught  the 
tthusiasm  and  set  out  upon  the  same  pursuit. 
Again,  the  influence  of  the  lectures  upon  con- 
:rsation  must  be  set  down  as  a very  considerable 
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gain  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the  city.  Th 
lectures  which  bore  more  directly  upon  the  pract; 
cal  questions  of  the  day  excited  a keen  interes 
throughout  all  our  cultivated  circles,  and  eve 
our  most  distinctly  scholarly  year,  that  devote* 
to  Greek  literature,  set  interesting  talk  agoing  a 
many  a dinner  or  social  meeting. 

That  this  enhanced  intellectual  life  spread  fa 
and  became  an  influential  seed-time  is  not  to  b 
doubted  when  it  is  known  that  the  attendance  c 
our  public-school  teachers  has  risen  as  high  a 
eighty  and  never  sunk,  perhaps,  below  sixty,  no 
to  speak  of  the  number  of  teachers  from  othe 
schools,  who  were  in  attendance.  Surely  non 
can  question  that  in  this  teaching  of  the  teach 
ers  the  university  was  about  its  most  prope 
business. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Ex 
tension  attracted  a goodly  number  of  high-schoo 
and  college  graduates  and  tended  to  preven 
them  from  giving  up  their  habits  of  study.  Fur 
thermore,  it  has  exerted  no  inconsiderable  effec 
upon  the  studies  of  the  literary  clubs  of  the  city 
the  subject  of  the  courses  often  falling  in  lim 
with  the  programme  of  the  club  and  the  lecture 
giving  helpful  suggestions  and  stimulation.  Anc 
lastly,  in  the  enumeration  of  benefits,  it  mus 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  newspapers  have  at  al 
times  been  most  friendly  to  the  Extension,  anc 
have  given  the  gist  of  many  a lecture  in  a way  tc 
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arry  its  message  not  to  hundreds  only,  but  to 
lousands. 

Thus,  briefly,  has  report  been  made  of  some  of 
:ie  benefits  which  University  Extension  has  con- 
jrred  upon  our  city.  The  prophetic  student  of 
ducation  will  not  pass  these  items  over  lightly, 
ut  will  seriously  consider  what  they  might 
.ecome  if  this  present  slight,  unsystematic  and 
nendowed  effort  at  enlarged  education  were 
ransformed  into  a well  endowed,  widely  spread, 
nd  thoroughly  organized  movement.  Upon  that 
►ossibility  it  were  easy  to  write  at  length  and 
nthusiastically. 

But  only  a few  of  its  factors  can  be  referred  to 
n this  article,  and  only  inadequately.  What, 
irst,  is  the  certain  constituency  of  this  possible 
ystem  of  higher  education  ? It  is,  in  fact,  as  has 
>een  said,  the  mature.  Many  signs  of  the  times 
joint  to  the  fact  that  men  and  women  have  an 
ncreasing  desire  to  keep  themselves  under  spoken 
nstruction  all  their  lives.  The  growth  of  liter- 
iry  clubs,  summer  schools,  and  Chautauquas,  all 
joint  in  this  direction.  Again  the  graduates  of 
he  secondary  school,  the  grammar  schools,  high 
schools,  and  academies,  furnish  an  important 
jpportunity  for  the  movement.  A large  pro- 
portion of  these  graduates  cannot  go  to  col- 
lege for  they  cannot  command  the  prolonged 
leisure  and  the  considerable  means,  which  going 
to  college  requires.  But  they  can  command 
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some  time  and  money  which  they  would  eagerly 
devote  to  continued  education  if  our  Extension 
were  organized  in  the  way  it  ought  to  be,  namely, 
with  classes  as  well  as  lectures,  and  with  a cur- 
riculum of  many  courses  instead  of  one  or  two. 
It  is  possible  to  build  up  in  every  good-sized  town 
an  educational  institution  which  would  as  certainly 
attract  to  itself  the  graduate  of  the  high  school 
and  academy,  as  the  high  school  now  attracts  the 
graduate  of  the  grammar  school.  Put  another 
story  upon  your  temple  of  learning  and  you  may 
be  sure  there  will  be  plenty  of  enquiring  minds 
who  will  push  their  way  into  it.  Thus  extended 
the  system  of  education  in  a city  might  well 
become  so  organized  that  something  of  school- 
day  alertness  could  be  kept  till  the  winter  of  life 
was  far  along,  and  the  leading  and  light  of  our 
centers  of  learning  be  given  an  effectiveness  of 
which  we  now  little  dream. 

But  that  is  another  story  — a story  of  what  uni- 
versity and  city  jointly  ought  to  set  themselves 
earnestly  to  perform  ; a story  of  what  University 
Extension  ought  to  be  and  is  yet  to  be. 

Or  if  this  were  guessing,  it  is  at  least  not 
guessing  to  say  that  the  workers  in  Davenport,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  their 
work,  have  not  less  but  more  hope  of  the  future  of 
this  movement,  if  only  it  can  be  carried  forward 
along  bolder  and  more  inclusive  lines.  Like  all 
that  lives  it  must  change,  both  in  extent  and 
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liversity.  Looking  back  over  twelve  years  of 
mquestionable  success  we  do  not  shrink  from 
hat  change  and  all  the  increased  labor  it  demands, 
>ut  welcome  it.  We  see  that  with  the  little  effort 
ye  have  put  forth  we  have  been  able  to  make  the 
novement  pay  every  cent  of  its  own  way  and  lay 
>y  some  $300  against  future  needs.  Occasionally  a 
:ourse  has  not  paid  for  itself,  but  others  have  more 
han  made  good  the  deficiency,  so  that  we  see 
hat  if  the  earnings  are  not  diverted  to  some  sec- 
ondary object,  but  kept  where  they  belong  in 
jhe  Extension  treasury,  there  is  likely  to  be 
1 sufficient  income  to  carry  them  on  over  a pro- 
onged  period. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  a united  and  influ- 
ential management  of  the  lectures,  and  this  we 
nave  endeavored  to  secure  by  forming  a council 
or  committee  of  fifteen  members  and  endeavoring 
:o  select  them  as  representives  of  all  the  cultural 
nterests  of  the  city. 

By  organizing  a University  Extension  Society 
we  have  also  endeavored  to  awaken  some  corpor- 
ate loyalty  and  create  the  feeling  among  the 
members  that  they  had  other  responsibilities  than 
chat  of  mere  lecture-goers.  Our  efforts  along 
Ithis  line  have  not  been  diversified  or  strenuous, 
and  much  remains  undone  that  might  well  be 
Sdone  to  call  forth  the  zeal  and  cooperation  of 
our  members.  With  us  as  with  other  centres  this 
phase  of  the  work  is  in  need  of  greater  attention. 
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But  since  the  aim  of  this  article  is  not  so  much 
to  deal  with  those  things  that  remain  to  be  done 
as  with  those  that  have  been  achieved,  let  me 
proceed  to  give  some  of  the  facts  and  figures 
bearing  upon  our  centre. 

In  the  autumn  of  1889  a committee  was  formed 
to  arrange  for  the  first  course  of  University  Ex- 
tension lectures  ever  given  under  that  name  in 
Davenport,  or,  as  far  as  the  writer  knows,  in  the 
West.  The  promoters  of  the  movement  in  this 
city  ought,  doubtless,  to  have  known  of  the 
University  Extension  work,  which  was  being 
conducted  at  the  time  in  England  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Philadelphia,  but  they  did  not,  and 
hence  their  plan  was  strictly  spontaneous  and 
original.  Curiously  enough,  also,  that  plan  was  in 
essential  harmony  with  the  main  features  of  the 
movement  as  it  was  being  carried  on  elsewhere. 
The  first  course  of  ten  lectures  was  given  during 
the  months  of  March  and  February,  1890,  by 
Professor  Melville  B.  Anderson,  then  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  and  now  of  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University.  Including  this  first  year,  the 
courses  have  been  given  for  twelve  years  with- 
out interruption.  During  the  years  1889-90, 
1890-1,  1894-5,  but  one  course  was  given  each 
year,  although  Professor  Anderson’s  courses  were 
practically  equivalent  to  two  courses,  as  they  con- 
sisted of  ten  lectures  each.  During  the  other 
years,  two,  three  or  four  courses  have  been 
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riven,  counting,  in  some  years,  the  afternoon 
courses.  All  told  there  have  been  26  courses  in 
:welve  years,  the  average  number  of  lectures 
n each  course  being  about  5*6  and  the  total 
lumber,  including  two  special  lectures,  being  148. 

These  lectures  have  been  delivered  by  seven- 
;een  different  lecturers,  four  of  whom  were  en- 
gaged for  a second  year,  one  for  a third  course. 
During  the  first  five  years  eight  lecturers  were 
drawn  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  and  dur- 
ing the  last  eight  years  ten  lecturers  were  secured 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  one,  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  from  Hull  House. 

Of  the  lecture  courses,  nine  have  been  partially 
or  wholly  devoted  to  literature,  having  a total  of 
63  lectures;  nine  to  science,  35  lectures;  five  to 
sociology,  30  lectures  ; two  to  History,  14  lectures 
(not  including  several  semi-historical  lectures  in 
the  literary  courses);  one  to  art,  6 lectures. 

Owing  partly  to  inadequate  records  and  partly 
to  a destructive  fire,  it  is  impossible  to  set  down 
the  attendance  for  each  course.  It  has  ranged 
from  about  375  to  150.  Estimated  by  average 
yearly  income,  the  attendance  upon  each  course 
has  averaged  200.  The  exact  attendance  upon 
the  four  successive  courses  of  the  last  two  years 
has  been  320,  195,  214  and  180,  or  an  average  of 
207.  By  careful  comparison  of  names,  it  has  been 
found  that  190  persons  who  attended  during  these 
last  two  years  were  members  of  the  society  as 
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early  as  1896,  and  some  doubtless  earlier.  Such 
figures  indicated  a rather  notable  constancy  of 
attendance. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  twelve  years  have 
been  $7,650.31,  a yearly  average  of  $588.48.  The 
largest  receipts  for  one  year,  one  afternoon,  and 
two  evening  courses  of  six  lectures  each,  were 
$1,025.48  and  the  smallest  $412.10,  for  one  course 
of  six  lectures. 

There  were  deficits  at  the  end  of  four  years  as 
follows:  $26.90,  $212.14,  ^ 1 3-37  and  $21.37; 
there  were  gains  in  six  years  as  follows:  $22.00, 
$25.0°,  $114.00,  $295.00,  $100.25  and  $20.27, 
leaving  a net  balance  now  in  the  treasury  of  some 
$300.00.  There  has  been  a variation  in  the  price 
of  tickets,  but  for  several  years  the  invariable 
price  for  evening  courses  of  six  lectures  has  been, 
to  the  general  public,  one  course,  $2.00;  two 
courses,  $3.50;  to  members  of  the  society,  one 
course,  $1.75;  two  courses,  $3.25;  to  students  in 
the  schools  of  the  city,  either  course,  $1.25. 

The  expenses  during  the  last  two  years  may  be 
specified  as  follows:  1899-1900,  hall,  $122.75; 
lecturers,  $436.76;  advertising,  $1 22. 75;  solicitor, 
$89.04;  incidental,  $9.81;  1900-1,  hall,  $102.00; 
lecturers,  $357.61;  advertising,  $107.40;  solicitor, 
$65.00;  incidentals,  $12.16. 

Here  follows  a tabulation  that  may  be  of  in- 
terest: 
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26 
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(Afternoon  Course.  a Records  except  for  last  two  years  lost  by  fire,  or  in  some  cases  not  kept.  Statistics  of  attendance  for  1895-1899  supplied  from  Extension  Office  of  University  of  Chicago. 
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Persons  interested  in  the  progress  of  University 
extension  must  ask  themselves  from  time  to  time 
ow  the  work,  the  value  of  which  is  now  conceded 
iy  all  parties,  may  be  made  more  permanent  in 
entres  where  it  is  organized.  Permanence,  con- 
ecutiveness,  and  continuity,  are  qualities  which 
nust  be  secured  if  University  Extension  work  is 
o be  made  most  efficient  in  any  particular  com- 
nunity. 

There  is  little  danger  that  the  work  will  ever 
lie  out  completely  in  any  place  where  it  has  once 
Keen  organized  as  long  as  the  universities  are 
villing  to  offer  such  instruction,  but  there  is  great 
ianger  that,  owing  now  to  one  cause,  and  now  to 
mother,  the  work  may  be  interrupted  from  year 
to  year  in  such  a way  that  the  highest  advantage 
md  usefulness  cannot  be  achieved.  For  this  sort 
of  educational  work,  as  for  every  other,  perma- 
nence, continuity,  and  sequence  are  essential  to 
working  out  the  highest  and  best  results.  Cer- 
tainly, we  should  all  agree  that  if  the  public 
schools  were  to  be  closed  every  alternate  year, 
or  if  they  were  to  run  for  three  years  and  then 
drop  out  a year,  the  total  efficiency  of  that  form 
of  instruction  would  be  far  smaller  than  it  is. 
And  nearly  all  of  us  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
ruinous  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  a church 
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occasioned  by  a vacancy  in  a pulpit,  and  espe- 
cially a cessation  in  the  regular  church  exercises 
for  a year  or  more.  The  evil  effects  of  discon- 
tinuing the  work  for  a season  or  two  is  equally 
obvious  in  the  department  of  University  Exten- 
sion. One  of  the  standing  problems  of  Univer- 
sity Extension,  therefore,  is  how  to  make  the 
work  systematic,  consecutive,  and  permanent. 

The  problem  has  been  solved  in  different  com- 
munities in  different  ways.  Sometimes  an  indi- 
vidual man  has  endowed  the  work  in  such  a way  that 
it  can  be  carried  on  indefinitely.  In  other  cases  a 
group  of  men  have  subscribed  a sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  guarantee  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
for  some  time  to  come.  In  other  cases,  different 
local  institutions  have  combined  and  agreed  to 
set  apart  a portion  of  their  funds  in  order  to 
maintain  this  kind  of  instruction. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  this  line  has  been 
carried  on  at  one  or  two  places  in  England  for 
some  years  past  under  the  name  of  University 
Extension  College.  A board  of  trustees  has 
been  appointed  to  give  the  necessary  legal  con- 
tinuity to  the  enterprise,  and  a fund  has  been 
raised  from  the  proceeds  of  which  the  expenses 
could  be  defrayed.  The  university  has  appointed 
one  of  its  instructors  as  director  or  principal  of 
the  college,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
multiply  as  largely  as  possible,  the  number  of 
lectures  and  classes  conducted  in  this  college. 
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It  has  been  found  that  many  of  j the  benefits  of 

well-endowed  local  college  can  be  secured  by 
his  form  of  organization  at  a very  small  expense, 
,nd  the  example  which  has  been  set  by  the  towns 
>f  Reading  and  Exeter  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
ollowed  by  other  cities. 

This  plan  deserves  to  be  imitated  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  not  a single  town  of  10,000  or 
[5,000  inhabitants  which  could  not  secure  very 
nany  of  the  advantages  of  higher  education  for 
ts  own  people  and  its  own  locality  at  an  expense 
which  it  could  easily  meet  if  this  system  were  to 
be  pursued. 

Let  us  see  what  some  of  the  possibilities  are  in 
this  method  of  organization  and  what  are  some  of 
the  advantages  which  it  may  secure. 

A principal  can  be  obtained  from  some  well- 
known  university  assigned  by  the  institution  for 
this  work  during  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
season  for  $500  to  $1,000.  He  could  also  con- 
duct some  classes  himself  while  engaged  in  the 
work  of  organization  and  supervision  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  He  could  arrange  the 
work  in  such  a way  as  to  utilize  the  services  of 
the  professors,  instructors,  and  fellows  in  the  col- 
leges and  universities  at  a minimum  of  expense. 

It  would  be  possible  to  arrange  the  system  of 
lectures  and  classes  in  such  a way  as  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  all  the  different  classes  in  the  com- 
munity. Thus,  one  year  a teacher  in  art  could  be 
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brought,  whose  presence  would  be  a great  aid  and 
stimulus  to  all  the  local  art  clubs,  which  for  the 
year  of  this  man’s  residence  might  arrange  theii 
programmes  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum of  benefit  from  his  work.  Another  year  an 
expert  in  physics  might  be  secured,  whose  pres- 
ence might  be  utilized  by  those  people  in  the 
town  who  are  interested  in  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  electricity,  or  who  desire  to  pursue  the  sub- 
ject preparatory  to  higher  study.  Still  another 
year  an  expert  musician  could  be  obtained  whose 
services  in  the  same  way  might  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  every  local  singing  club  or  orchestra, 
or  even  to  every  individual  student  of  music  in 
the  town  or  city. 

The  needs  of  the  following  classes  of  people 
maybe  easily  consulted  and  their  interests  gradu- 
ally advanced  by  some  such  scheme  as  this  : 

1.  All  the  members  of  the  community  who, 
without  having  time  for  extended  study,  desire 
the  opportunity  for  a wider  outlook  upon  life  and 
society  than  comes  to  them  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  their  daily  business.  This  could  be  secured 
chiefly  through  the  system  of  lecture-studies  as 
carried  on  by  the  University  of  Chicago. 

2.  The  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  lower 
grades  as  well  as  higher,  who  desire  additional 
knowledge,  stimulus,  inspiration,  and  direction  in 
their  work.  This  would  be  of  special  advantage 
to  the  community,  for  any  improvement  in  the 
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rork  of  a teacher  in  the  public  schools  means  a 
reat  advantage  to  every  child  who  comes  under 
ter  tuition  or  her  influence. 

3.  Graduates  of  public  schools,  grammar  grades 
•r  high  schools,  who  desire  to  continue  their 
tudies  in  some  special  line  of  work  and  have  not 
he  opportunity  to  go  away  to  college  or  a tech- 
lical  school. 

People  sometimes  have  the  idea  that  because 
ill  people  in  the  community  cannot  go  to  the 
ligh  school  that,  therefore,  high  schools  are  of 
ittle  use  and  ought  not  to  be  supported  at  public 
jxpense.  This  is  one  of  those  cases  where  an 
nstitution  may  be  very  necessary  for  the  welfare 
jf  the  community,  even  though  all  the  people  in 
:he  community  may  not  have  occasion  to  use  its 
facilities  themselves.  Thus,  a medical  school, 
well  organized  and  well  equipped,  is  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  modern  society,  not  because  every 
person  in  the  community  desires  to  attend  a 
medical  school,  nor  because  all  the  people  in  the 
community  desire  the  assistance  of  physicians, 
but  because  a large  proportion  of  our  society 
needs  at  one  time  or  another  the  benefit  of  skilled 
professional  advice  ; and  if  there  are  no  medical 
schools,  the  supply  of  that  article  is  very  limited 
and  of  a very  inferior  quality.  So  in  this  case  it 
is  not  necessary  that  every  individual  in  the  com- 
munity should  go  to  college  or  to  a university, 
but  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  opportunity 
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of  getting  the  training  afforded  by  the  college  or 
university  should  exist,  not  for  the  benefit  pri- 
marily of  the  individuals  who  attend  it,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  society,  which  these  individuals 
may  better  serve  by  reason  of  their  wider  outlook 
and  more  special  training. 

4.  The  great  mass  of  young  men  and  women 
actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  earning  their  liv- 
ing in  various  departments  of  industry  and  trade, 
who  need  for  their  work  a better  preparation  and 
who  would  be  willing  to  utilize  facilities  thus 
offered  to  them  in  the  acquisition  of  such  training. 

I,  for  my  part,  believe  that  University  Exten- 
sion, like  all  other  means  of  popular  education, 
should  do  whatever  circumstances  may  permit  in 
the  way  of  promoting  such  education.  We  cannot 
delimit  the  scope  of  University  Extension  ; we 
cannot  say  thus  far,  and  no  farther ; we  cannot 
say  we  shall  promote  only  the  humanities  and  not 
the  technical  subjects  ; we  shall  prepare  only  for 
living  a life  and  not  for  a livelihood.  Any  instruc- 
tion which  makes  it  possible  for  a person  to  earn 
his  livelihood  more  efficiently  and  more  easily 
also  tends  to  enable  him  to  live  his  life  more 
worthily,  and,  therefore,  I would  not  limit  the 
function  of  this  Extension  College  to  purely 
literary  and  historical  or  scientific  subjects,  but 
would  extend  it  also  to  the  field  of  the  application 
of  science — technology;  in  a word,  to  any  sub- 
ject and  to  any  calling  which  it  could  serve. 
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Such  an  institution,  organized  upon  a broad, 
jopular  basis,  appealing  to  the  entire  community 
tor  support,  would  be  a blessing-working  institu- 
tion of  the  highest  importance.  It  would  be  a 
means  of  enabling  the  community  to  enter  into 
the  higher  life  of  the  nation,  to  bring  it  in  touch 
with  all  the  forces  in  the  great  outside  world,  to 
make  more  efficient  in  every  direction  the  upward 
forces  in  the  life  of  the  given  town  or  city. 

Which  of  our  Extension  centres  will  be  the 
first  to  initiate  work  of  this  kind  ? 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  AND  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 


In  the  history  of  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, the  chapter  of  greatest  significance  is  not  that 
treating  of  material  equipment  nor  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  curriculum,  but  that  which  points  out 
the  gradual  growth  of  the  number  to  whom  the 
privileges  of  these  institutions  were  extended, 
from  the  select  few,  for  whom  alone  it  was  long 
thought  the  wisdom  of  generations  had  been  pre- 
served, to  the  tens  of  thousands  who  are  now 
annually  brought  under  their  immediate  influence. 
Neither  material  equipment,  nor  “a  den  of  spe- 
cialists,” nor  these  two  combined,  is  any  longer 
regarded  as  a university.  A university  must  be 
more  than  a place  of  instruction,  more  than  a 
storehouse  of  knowledge.  In  its  true  conception 
university  is  synonymous  with  opportunity. 

While  we  point  with  pride  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  number  of  students  annually  enrolled  at 
the  great  seats  of  learning,  their  true  purpose  is 
fulfilled  only  as  they  reach  out  to  the  people. 
As  Mark  Pattison  said  in  a report  to  the  Oxford 
University  commission  in  1853,  “The  university 
should  strike  its  roots  firmly  into  the  subsoil  of 
society,  and  draw  from  it  new  elements  of  life 
and  sustenance  of  mental  and  moral  power.”  The 
institution  which  does  this  not  only  should  but 
will  extend  its  sheltering  branches  over  those  from 
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whom  its  strength  is  drawn  and  scatter  broadcast 
among  them  its  richest  and  most  nutritious  fruit. 
Are  the  modern  institutions  for  higher  learning 
doing  their  full  share  in  enriching  the  lives  of  the 
people  ? 

Mr.  Hampton  L.  Carson  in  the  annual  com- 
mencement address  before  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, June  15,  1899,  said  : 

Our  population  today  (1899)  numbers  75,000,000,  and  yet 
the  total  number  of  students  in  all  the  universites  and  col- 
leges, public  and  private,  in  the  United  States,  including 
colleges  for  women,  agricultural  and  scientific  schools,  is  only 
97,134.  In  schools  of  medicine,  law  and  theology,  including 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  veterinary  medicine,  the  number  is 
52,249.  If  you  add  all  the  pupils  in  normal  schools,  and  all 
those  receiving  elementary  instruction  of  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades,  and  then  all  those  receiving  secondary  in- 
struction of  the  high-school  grade,  you  have  a grand  total  of 
16,255,093.  Sixteen  millions  and  a quarter  in  a population 
of  seventy-five  millions  ! After  making  due  allowance  for 
those  who  have  been  already  educated,  is  it  not  apparent 
that  a vast  host  of  at  least  20,000,000  of  people,  boys  and 
girls,  are  awaiting  instruction,  even  in  its  most  rudiment- 
ary form  ? What  a burden  and  a strain  upon  the  resources 
of  our  educational  establishments  ! How  are  we  prepared 
to  meet  it  ? 

“Though  man  a thinking  being  is  designed. 

Few  use  the  great  prerogative  of  mind. 

How  few  think  justly,  of  the  thinking  few  ! 

How  many  never  think  who  think  they  do  ! ” 

It  is  apparent  even  to  the  most  causal  observer 
that  the  number  of  adults  who  of  their  own  voli- 
tion pursue  each  season  some  systematic  course  of 
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reading  or  study  is  relatively  small.  That  many  of 
the  remaining  millions  desire  to  devote  a portion  of 
their  leisure  to  culture  is  evidenced  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  enter  literary  clubs  and 
kindred  organizations.  That  the  work  of  such 
organizations  may  produce  the  best  educational 
results,  two  things  are  necessary:  skilled  leadership, 
and  the  inspiration  and  the  stimulus  which  comes 
from  personal  contact  with  a living  teacher.  In 
the  majority  of  organizations,  these  elements 
are  lacking.  They  must  be  drawn  from  some 
external  source. 

The  problem  of  adult  education  is  before  us. 
What  can  the  colleges  and  the  universities  do  to 
aid  in  its  solution  ? Can  there  be  a more  legiti- 
mate expenditure  of  the  resources  of  a great  edu- 
cational institution  than  in  the  organization  of 
centres  in  populous  communities  through  which 
there  shall  flow  out  abundant  streams  of  knowl- 
edge, which  shall  come,  “ as  it  were,  to  irrigate 
the  dry  soil  in  which  the  seed  of  human  prog- 
ress lie  dormant,  ready  to  become  living 
forces  ? ” 

It  is  almost  within  our  memory  that  we  have  come  to 
substantial  agreement  that  the  state  owes  an  elementary 
education  to  every  boy  and  girl  born  within  its  limits,  not 
alone  as  a right  to  the  child,  but  as  a matter  of  safety  and 
practical  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  this  broader 
conception  is  followed  closely  by  a second  and  broader  one, 
that  every  boy  and  girl  is  entitled  not  only  to  an  element- 
ary education  but  to  something  higher.  I have  met  no 
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competent  student  of  this  subject  who  dares  deny  that  here- 
after the  state  must  recognize  that  education  is  not  alone  for 
the  young,  for  limited  courses,  in  schools  which  take  all  the 
time  of  their  pupils,  but  must  regard  adults  as  well ; and 
not  alone  for  short  courses,  but  all  through  life,  not  in  our 
recognized  teaching  institutions  alone,  but  in  that  study  out- 
side of  office  or  working  hours  that  may  be  carried  on  at 
home.  I may  sum  it  up  in  one  sentence  : Higher  educa- 
tion, for  adults  at  home,  thorough  life.1 

But,  however  willing  and  ready  the  university 
or  college  may  be  to  do  the  work  at  which  we 
have  above  merely  hinted,  it  cannot  do  all.  It  is 
one  of  the  factors  only.  That  which  is  essential 
and  without  which  success  is  impossible  is  the 
cooperation  of  local  literary  forces.  These  are 
to  be  found  in  many  communities  in  the  form  of 
public  libraries,  literary  clubs  and  reading  circles  ; 
in  some  there  are  nuclei  of  museums.  These 
forces  can  and  should  be  united  in  directing  a 
strong  educational  movement  in  behalf  of  the 
entire  community.  This  need  of  cooperation 
was  well  presented  by  Miss  Anna  Tarbell  of 
Brimfield,  Mass.,  in  a paper  before  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Library  Club,  on  “ Cooperation 
between  Library  and  Community.,,  She  says  : 

But  however  abundant  in  resources  the  library,  and  how- 
ever zealous  and  efficient  the  librarian,  there  is  a limit  to 
the  work  that  can  be  accomplished  on  the  library  side  for 
the  promotion  of  intellectual  life  and  general  culture.  There 
needs  to  be  a larger  and  more  intelligent  demand  on  the 


1 Melvil  Dewey  in  an  address  to  the  International  Library 
Conference,  London,  July,  1897. 
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community  side  for  the  supply  which  the  library  offers.  To 
stimulate  this  demand  there  is  needed  the  cooperation  of 
those  people  and  those  institutions  in  the  community  that 
possess  special  opportunities  for  increasing  the  use  and 
influence  of  the  library,  or  in  any  way  making  human  life 
wiser,  better  and  happier.  This  cooperation  may  be  both 
direct  and  indirect,  since  all  culture  influences  are  by  nature 
cooperative  with  that  of  the  library. 

This  brings  us  to  a specific  consideration  of  the 
relation  of  the  public  library  to  the  movement  for 
the  extension  of  university  teaching.  A library 
which  is  a mere  collection  of  books,  however 
carefully  selected,  can  accomplish  relatively  little 
as  an  educational  institution  except  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  agencies. 

In  every  flourishing  town  or  city  there  should  be  at  least 
five  public  educational  institutions  intimately  associated 
with  the  public  library  and  the  public  schools  : (i)  a local 
historical  society;  (2)  a historical  and  industrial  museum  ; 
(3)  a scientific  association  ; (4)  a museum  of  natural  science  ; 
and  (5)  an  art  institute  or  museum  of  the  fine  arts  for  the 
pleasure  and  cultivation  of  the  entire  community.  All  of 
these  local  institutions  should  encourage  public  instruction 
in  every  possible  way:  by  (1)  affiliation  with  colleges  and 
cooperation  with  schools  ; (2)  papers,  lectures,  and  publica- 
tions: (3)  loan  collections  from  private  parties  and  other 
institutions,  and  free  gifts  of  loans  of  duplicates  to  schools 
(as  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  now  doing);  (4)  public  exhibitions  ; 
and  especially  (5)  by  connecting  public-school  education 
with  adult  life. 

Art  institutes,  public  libraries  and  museums  and  kindred 
institutions  are  the  uncommon  schools  that  Thoreau  told  us 
years  ago  were  needed.  They  must  be  public  in  their  edu- 
cational activity  and  relations,  even  if  private  in  their  origin. 
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They  should  not  be  merely  for  amusement,  but  for  public 
education.1 

This  is  an  end  to  be  attained,  a noble  ambi- 
tion to  be  realized.  Nor  is  there  reason  for 
discouragement  in  the  fact  that  in  very  few  com- 
munities have  definite  steps  been  taken  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  these  institutions.  Steps 
must  be  taken  one  at  a time. 

“ We  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies 
And  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round.” 

It  is  useless  to  found  institutions  without  definite 
aims  and  plans,  in  accordance  with  which  they 
will  be  wisely  administered.  But  we  have  the 
beginning  of  great  things  in  literary  clubs,  lecture 
associations,  and  public  libraries.  Too  often  the 
literary  clubs,  composed  of  members  seeking 
broader  culture  and  an  ever  widening  intellectual 
horizon,  accomplish  little  because  lacking  syste- 
matic and  intelligent  leadership.  Library  officials 
are  too  often  satisfied  with  their  efforts  if  they 
have  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  number  of  vol- 
umes on  their  shelves.  One  of  the  greatest 
dangers  confronting  the  people  today,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  ex-President  Gilman,  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  is  not  that  people  do  not 
read  enough,  but  that  they  do  not  read  aright. 
There  has  never  been  a more  noble  educational 

1 Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams,  Public  Libraries  and 
Popular  Education,  published  by  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 
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movement  than  that  of  library  extension,  now 
being  so  rapidly  promoted  by  both  public  and 
private  munificence.  But  hand  in  hand  with 
this  must  ever  be  another  movement  equally 
important. 

There  is  needed  not  only  the  printed  page,  but  the  speak- 
ing voice,  the  influence  of  personality  through  lectures.  A 
story  from  experience  will  illustrate  this  need.  A few 
years  ago  there  was  held  in  our  town  an  exhibition  of 
antiquities  which  awakened  intense  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  old  and  the  young.  The  interest  made  a good  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  colonial  history,  which  a few  of  us 
carried  on.  Certain  books  not  in  our  library  were  needed, 
although  the  library  is  a good  one  and  well  equipped  in 
American  history.  Our  want  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Miss  Chandler,  chairman  of  the  library  committee  of  the 
woman’s  education  association,  and  out  of  this  grew,  another 
year,  a special  library  lent  to  us  upon  American  history, 
which  formed  a valuable  supplement  to  the  works  contained 
in  our  library  in  that  department.  At  both  times,  when  we 
had  the  exhibition  and  when  we  received  the  traveling  lib- 
rary (which  we  still  possess,  having  bought  the  books),  I 
realized  the  opportunity  and  need  of  lectures.  What  a 
strong  combination  the  group  would  have  made  — the  ex- 
hibition, the  working  library,  a lecture  course.  This  would 
have  been  in  reality  an  adaptation  of  the  idea  of  University 
Extension,  which  I believe  could  be  developed  by  the  library 
club  movement.1 

Librarians  may  prepare  select  reading-lists  and 
make  a tempting  display  of  good  books,  but  it 
takes  more  than  this  to  lead  people  to  read  and 

1 Miss  Anna  Tarbell,  “Cooperation  between  library  and 
community.” 
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think.  Interest  must  be  aroused  and  stimulated. 
The  popular  lecture  movement  with  which  many 
struggling  libraries  have  been  connected,  usually 
for  financial  reasons,  cannot  do  this.  Its  aim 
and  end  is  entertainment,  and  with  it  the  library 
as  such  has  nothing  to  do.  What  is  needed  is  an 
accomplished  scholar,  an  intellectual  leader,  a 
ready  speaker,  who,  through  a series  of  lectures 
arranged  in  logical  and  educational  sequence, 
will  arouse  an  interest  in  a definite  subject,  and 
along  that  line  wisely  direct  the  reading  of  the 
community  for  a period  of  weeks.  Here  is  the 
opportunity  of  the  University  Extension  lecturer. 
It  is  his  function  “to  stimulate  rather  than  to 
supply  the  place  of  individual  study.”  Without 
some  such  stimulus  and  direction  the  reading  of 
the  community  as  a whole,  instead  of  leading  to 
continuous  and  systematic  methods  of  study,  will 
be  spasmodic  and  miscellaneous. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Foster,  librarian  of  the  Providence, 
R.  I.,  public  library,  a few  years  ago  said  : 

The  University  Extension  movement,  which  runs  so  com- 
pletely in  line  with  the  best  efforts  of  public  libraries  in 
recent  years,  and  which  has  during  the  past  year  secured 
such  an  exceptionally  firm  foothold  in  our  own  community, 
has  indeed  found,  in  Providence  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the 
public  library  a valuable  supplemental  agency,  but  not  in  any- 
thing like  the  degree  which  we  have  wished  to  see,  and  which 
under  other  conditions  we  could  have  made  it.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  University  Extension  movement  has  been  felt  in 
every  department  of  the  library’s  work,  not  merely  in  the 
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circulating,  but  in  the  accession  department,  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  courses  covered  by  the  lecturers,  the  supplying 
of  references,  the  ordering  of  works  needed  for  the  purpose, 
the  printing  of  the  lists  of  references  in  some  instances,  the 
placing  of  the  reserved  books  by  themselves  in  the  reading- 
room,  and,  more  than  all,  the  very  large  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  individual  readers,  who  are  following  these 
courses,  and  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  librarian’s 
offer  to  place  at  their  disposal  the  fuller  resources  of  the 
library  on  special  subjects  not  included  in  outline  refer- 
ences. 

More  recently,  Mr.  E.  H.  Anderson,  librarian 
of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  in  his 
annual  report  said  : 

The  University  Extension  lectures  undoubtedly  stimulate 
the  use  of  books  bearing  upon  the  subjects  treated.  In  this 
library  collections  of  books  on  the  subjects  of  the  courses 
are  reserved  in  the  reference  room  and  are  in  constant  use ; 
while  in  the  loan  department  there  is  a greater  demand  for 
books  on  the  subjects  discussed  than  we  can  supply, though  we 
have  many  copies  of  each  book.  Our  experience  shows  that 
these  lectures  have  a permanent  effect  on  the  character  of 
the  reading  in  the  community.  The  interest  aroused  by  the 
lectures  is  not  merely  for  the  time,  but  continues  to  stim- 
ulate the  use  of  the  literature  of  the  subjects  treated.  More- 
over, the  beneficent  contagion  spreads  to  other  people  and 
other  subjects. 

We  quote  the  following  from  University  Exten- 
sion Bulletin  No.  4,  of  the  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

University  Extension  and  local  public  libraries  are  realiz- 
ing that  they  have  a common  work  and  that  it  is  for  them 
to  assume  together  some  of  the  functions  which  such  insti- 
tutes as  the  Peabody,  the  Pratt,  the  Brooklyn,  and  the 
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Drexel  recognize  as  an  intrinsic  element  of  their  organiza- 
tion. 

In  brief,  the  library  is  urged  to  furnish  : 

1.  Lecture  HalL  This  should  be  provided,  besides  the 
usual  furniture,  with  an  adjustable  reading  desk  and  a 
blackboard. 

2.  Reference  list . The  librarian  should  consult  with  the 
lecturer  about  his  syllabus  before  the  course  begins  and  pre- 
pare a reference-list  of  his  books. 

3.  Books.  All  books  recommended  by  the  syllabus  should 
be  supplied  from  the  library’s  resources  by  buying  dupli- 
cates or  by  applying  to  the  proper  quarters  for  loans, 
traveling  libraries,  or  circuit  books.  In  the  case  of  a large 
and  prosperous  institution,  it  should  send  out  these  loans 
and  traveling  libraries.  These  books  are  to  be  circulated 
or  reserved  according  to  local  conditions.  They  are  to  be 
kept  by  themselves  on  a special  table  in  the  reading 
room  or  reference  room,  or,  preferably,  in  a separate 
room. 

4.  Class  room . This  should  be  provided  with  tables,  com- 
fortable chairs,  writing  materials,  and  a blackboard,  should 
afford  free  access  to  the  shelves,  and  be  for  the  time  the 
student’s  library. 

5.  Statistics.  These  should  show  the  effect  of  the  lectures 
upon  general  reading,  and  the  average  can  be  drawn  only 
from  the  librarian’s  records.  If  he  can  keep  a special 
account  of  University  Extension  books,  it  is  desirable,  but 
this  is  difficult  with  free  access  to  the  shelves,  which  is  more 
important. 

6.  Cooperation.  The  librarian  should  put  himself  so  in 
touch  with  the  lecturer  that  he  shall  carry  on  and  supple- 
ment his  work  in  the  same  spirit,  becoming,  as  Mr.  Mac- 
kinder says,  the  “ ever-present  ghost  of  the  lecturer.” 

Then  will  the  work  succeed,  definite  relations  will  be 
established,  the  local  public  library  will  furnish  University 
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Extension  with  a permanent  home  and  University  Exten- 
sion will  furnish  the  local  public  library  with  an  added 
constituency. 

Thus  University  Extension  and  Library  Exten- 
sion are  parts  of  one  and  the  same  movement. 

University  Extension  and  the  accompanying  library  move- 
ment have  continued  to  flow  on  together,  like  united  rivers, 
into  that  broader  movement  called  by  various  names  : home 
education,  popular  education,  or  educational  extension. 
These  terms  all  signify  much  the  same  things,  and  all  three 
represent  that  great  outward  flow  of  institutional,  historic, 
and  educational  forces  which  are  slowly  improving  the 
mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  American  people. 

Another  point  of  contact  of  the  two  movements 
is  the  traveling  library.  Except  in  centres  in 
which  the  local  library  can  supply  the  demand 
for  literature  on  the  subject  being  presented  by 
the  lecturer,  special  libraries  of  from  forty  to  one 
hundred  books  are  left  with  the  officers  of  the 
local  centre  throughout  the  progress  of  the  lecture 
course,  and  longer  if  desired.  These  are  books 
especially  recommended  by  the  lecturer,  and  will 
under  proper  direction  be  kept  in  active  circula- 
tion among  the  members  of  the  centre.  This 
amounts  to  an  annual  addition  of  from  seventy- 
five  to  two  hundred  volumes  to  the  public  library 
books  available  for  circulation.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Extension  lecture  course 
supplies  the  stimulus  which  is  followed  by  the 
continued  circulation  of  these  books  and  those  on 
kindred  subjects,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
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value  of  the  local  library  to  the  community  has 
thereby  been  greatly  enhanced. 

The  value  of  these  traveling  libraries  is  even 
greater  to  communities  in  which  public  libraries 
have  not  yet  been  established.  They  lead  to  a 
desire  for  books  which  will  in  time  become  a 
public  demand.  Thus  the  University  Extension 
lecture  and  its  supplementary  educational  agen- 
cies may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a public  library  as  a permanent  local 
educational  institution. 

It  is  thus  that  these  two  great  movements  in 
modern  education  — University  Extension  and 
Library  Extension  — go  hand  in  hand,  each  sup- 
plementing the  other  and  coming  “as  a boon 
and  a blessing  to  man.” 


